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TEE SOVIETS III AFGHANI STAH: ADAPTIH6, 
REAPPRAISIHG, AKD SETTLIHG IH 



SCOPE ROTE 



The purpose of this assessment is to evaluate the underlying factors, 
national and international, at work in the Afghanistan conflict, the likely 
course of events, and possible alternative developments. It analyzes the 
capabilities and goals of the parties to the conflict, principally the Soviet 
Union, the Kabul regime, and the Afghan resistance. This study discusses the 
Soviet role in Afghanistan, particularly Moscow's perceptions of its stakes in 
the conflict, the major trends it foresees in resistance effectiveness and 
outside support, the evolution of Soviet tactics during the conflict, and the 
options the new leadership sees for itself in the situation. This assessment 
also addresses the role of other states, particularly Pakistan, but also Iran 
and India. It concludes with an analysis of Soviet responses to selected 
contingencies in the region and the implications of the conflict for US 
interests. 

This assessment is the culmination of more than twenty shorter studies by 
a team that included specialists in Southwest Asian affairs, Soviet Studies, 
and low-intensity conflict. (See Appendix) Several of the team members have 
had extensive experience in pre-war Afghanistan, while others have similar 
expertise or Pakistan. The disciplines represented on the team included 
anthropology, demography, economics, history, political science, international 
affairs, and military science. The assessment was independently reviewed by a 
second team of highly qualified experts. Their views have been included in 
those places where they had different emphases or conclusions. 

The assessment is based on a wide variety sources. These included the 
Western media in general, including some sources in French and German, and the 
regional media, including some sources in Pashto and Urdu. The team also 
looked at Afghan Resistance newsletters from Peshawar and made use of 
Afghanistan related material in the various Foreign Broadcast Information 
Service and Joint Publications Research Service series on Southwest Asia and 
the Soviet Union. Reference studies on Afghanistan, scholarly monographs, and 
the published accounts of recent travellers inside the war zones were also 
extensively reviewed. In, addition, some members of the team interviewed 
Afghan Resistance and Refugee leaders in Peshawar, met with others travelling 
in the US, and talked with Afghans — some of them defectors from the Karmal 
regime — living in the US. The team also exchanged views with recognized 
experts on Afghanistan who were not members of the initial team. 

In general, the team felt the above sources were adequate to gaining a 
general sense of military, political, and diplomatic trends in the conflict. 
Several possible developments noted in the first draft, such as the replace- 
ment of Babrak Karmal, have occurred and are reflected in the final draft. / 



Clearly, all team members would have liked much more extensive information ' 
than was available. Reliable social and economic data vas particularly 
difficult to get, given the conditions of war and the lack of government 
control in most of the countryside. Team members also noted a lack of reli- 
able information on conditions in the Herat and Hazarajat regions, as veil « s 
on the Iranian involvement in the conflict. Team members also were divided on 
how much significance to grant sparse information on public opinion on the v» r 
inside the Soviet Union, both in the European Republics and in Central Asia. 
Furthermore, while there were indications of a debate within the Soviet 
leadership on the war, it was not possible to get reliable information on the 
dimensions of the debate nor on how the participants sorted themselves out. 
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EST JUDGMENTS 



1. Recent political and military development* suggest the Soviets are 
making slow gains in Afghanistan, but Moscow lscks the capacity for rapid 
progress and the prospect is for s continuation of the conflict in roughly its 
present form for some years to coae, probably into the 1990s. The Soviets 
have aade most of their gains in the area north of the Hindu Eush Mountains, 
where they apparently have succeeded in reducing the tempo of resistance 
operations, consolidating their control over key cities, and restoring part of 
the local economy. Elsewhere, improved Soviet counterguerrilla tactic* have 
increased the costs and difficulties for the resistance, while the broadening 
of Moscow's political approach to accommodate some of the traditional peculi- 
arities ©f Afghan society offers Soviet policymakers their best chance of 
progress over the long term— heavily qualified, however, by the difficulty of 
developing local support groups in the countryside. 

2. The Afghan resistance, however, remains a tenacious foe. It continues 
to be able to hold its own in most parts of the country and recently has 
demonstrated greater unity in the field and among the refugee political 
organizations in Pakistan. Although the resistance as a whole has not always 
reacted rapidly to new Soviet tactics, over "time it has adapted, thus re- 
storing the rough balance between the two sides in most parts of the country 
south and west of the Hindu Rush. We believe the resistance will continue to 
fight as long as the Soviets remain, but its effectiveness will depend on its 
ability to use Pakistan and Iran as sanctuaries and on the level of support it 
receives. 

3. Some experts, however, disagree in evaluating the significance of 
Moscow's somewhat improved position In Afghanistan. Some argue, on the one 
hand, that Soviet gains are more significant to the outcome of the conflict 
than those accomplished by the resistance. According to this view, there is 
little prospect the resistance can improve its organization, unity of leader- 
ship, and policy soon enough to affect the outcome of a war that Moscow is 
slowly, Inexorably winning. If the present equation does not change, the 
attrition of resistance military capabilities will give the Soviets greater 
opportunities to establish and institutionalize their control of essential 
areas and move toward the achievement of their purposes in the country. 

4. Other analysts take the opposite view and argue that the recent Soviet 
military gains are likely to prove transitory because the Soviet-backed 
communist regime lacks the capacity to develop the political infrastructure it 
needs to rule the newly pacified areas. According to this view, Kabul has 
failed to develop the kind of reliable and skilled political cadres that would 
enable it to extend its rule into the countryside. These analysts believe, 



moreover, that the communists are unlikely to develop the required cadres in 
the long run. They doubt the several thousand children currently being 
educated in the Soviet Union will prove effective when reinserted into Afghan 
society. This view also holds that the pro-Kabul tribal militias, while 
useful in military terms, are not an effective substitute for political 
cadres. In contrast, they note, the resistance is steadily expanding and 
improving its cadres, enabling it to establish underground networks even in 
areas under Soviet military control. 

5. Moscow, for its part, seems to have settled in for the long haul. Over 
the past year it has demonstrated a more pragmatic approach to its Afghan 
venture, both inside the country and in the international arena. This 
approach, together with recent diplomatic soundings, suggests the Soviets have 
lowered their original expectations about what can be achieved in Afghanistan 
in the near term. But even if more realistic, we believe their efforts are 
still aimed at gaining control of the situation in the country and not at 
reducing their commitment. 

6. More than six years into the conflict, Moscow's slow "learning curve" 
has reached a point where Soviet military tactics and political initiatives 
are much better suited to Afghan conditions. Whatever its initial post- 
invasion military objectives, the USSR no longer is putting its main military 
effort into trying to destroy the resistance countrywide through massed 
combined arms sweeps that were largely ineffective. Instead, it has focused 
increasingly on counterguerrilla operations, on depopulation of key resistance 
areas, on controlling resistance access through the border provinces, and on a 
political policy that aims much less at social revolution than at gaining 
control by manipulating Afghanistan's traditional divisions. The Soviets have 
put into place the types of forces and methods that slowly are beginning to 
make a difference, but they are nowhere close to "winning" the conflict. 

7. An important manifestation of increasing Soviet sophistication is the 
strategy of differentiated approaches to Afghanistan's four major regions: 

— In the north, adjacent to Soviet Central Asia, an effort at de facto 
economic and cultural integration is underway, while the strategy of depopu- 
lation has been downplayed. Here Moscow is attempting to use Islam to 
undermine the resistance and apparently has succeeded in reducing — at least 
temporarily— the tempo of guerrilla operations and in expanding the govern- 
ment's authority out from relatively secure cities to parts of the countryside. 

— In the mountainous central region the Soviets have adopted a strategy of 
bypassing this area, an approach that frees resources for use elsewhere. 

— In the east T running to the Pakistani border, military efforts are 
intense, as are efforts to exploit tribal rivalries. There are preliminary 
indications the Soviets are having success in gaining the cooperation of a few 
tribes and in extending their influence in some of the agricultural lowlands, 
but the region as a whole remains hotly contested. 

— In the south r bordering on Iran and Pakistan's Baluchistan Province, the 
Soviets are more isolated fit their base areas and Soviet troops here show the 
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11. On the resistance side, the mujahideen'a traditional tactics of 
snail-scale attacks and dispersal under attack have denied the USSR control of 
much of the country. Those groups that have been careless or poorly led hav- 
not survived, while those that have adapted and developed innovative tactics 
have become stronger. The resistance has adapted to the rural population 
i!!«" , lnfli " ed b * Sovlet depopulation campaigns, although not without 
difficulty. Morale remains high; manpower is sdequate; and, if external 
supply continues, the resistance appears ready to fight on indefinitely- 
tarring such events as s large-scale famine that could occur if the rains fail 
for successive years ss they did in the early 1970s. Formally at least, the 
resistance is better unified with the formation last year of a new alliance of 
refugee organizations in Pakistan and coordination in the field which has 
enabled the resistance to withstand several Soviet/DRA offensives. As the 
r f???\ £* ° f * Mj ° r * ucrrill « °» se in ***tia shows, however, the resistance 
•till lscks the capacity to hold ground against a determined Soviet assault. 

12. Host of the Afghan resistance will continue to fight, even if cut off 
from outside assistance or the use of its sanctuarlea in Pakistan and Iran 
nevertheless, such a cut off would markedly reduce the capabilities of the 
SUiS"* 6 ' P* rticul * rl y of those «™»P* that have become more dependent on 
l?.Zitt *,!?<;., **** • yBbolic «* P»ychological impact on pro-resistance 
Afghans both inside and outside the country would perhaps be more damaging 
leading some to turn away from the mujahideen, become neutral, or even go over 
to the government. Clearly, a reduced insurgency would be a more manageable 
insurgency, allowing the Soviets to more rapidly consolidate their hold on key 
areas of the country. 

„«,«i 3 * ^V? iS / however ' little reas °n to expect an increase in resistance 
military effectiveness, given the mixed prospects for unity at the political 
level, for operational coordination in the field, or for a better level of 
training and weapons. Sot all resistance commanders have responded with the 
same effectiveness to enhanced Soviet counterguerrille tactics, and some admit. 
I.\w*f be , coniia 6 B °re difficult to fight. Although we detect no weakening 
in their resolve, many commanders no longer believe they can win a military 
victory and say they are fighting, to convince Moscow that Afghanistan cannot 
be controlled by a foreign army. Moscow's current emphasis on counter- 
£?«J , tactics and the political aspects of the contest could make it more 
1 1 , * diverse resistance to respond adequately over time to Kabul's 
tribal policy. Some observers believe the cumulative effect of the Soviet 
depopulation campaign has begun to wear down the physical capacities of the 
resistance in selected parts of rural Afghanistan. 

14. With full control of the air, with command of Kabul and other major 
garrisons, and with losses kept relatively low by current tactics, we believe 
the Soviets can sustain this overall approach for many years if necessary. 
But a continuation of resistance even on the established scale is frustrating 
to Moscow and, more important, limits the USSR from making full use of 
Afghanistan as a stepping stone for further advances, not only in terms of 
bases but, more significantly, in terms of the geopolitical leverage that 
would come from Afghanistan as s pliant Soviet client state. 



15. The Soviets probably see « policy of inducements and pressures on 
Pakistan— both directly, in crossborder raids, and indirectly, in tribal 
agitation across the Pakistan border—as offering their best chance to unlock 
this situation- The broadening of political activity in Pakistan could 
increase that country's vulnerability, particularly if Islamabad's support of 
the Afghan resistance vas not accompanied by stronger OS security assurances. 
We believe an opening to Iran could also help Moscow relieve pressure from the 
resistance, particularly in the west, but this probably would not affect the 
conflict as much as an accomodation with Pakistan. 

16. We expect the Soviet! to maintain and probably increase their efforts 
to win their alas by negotiation. The very -process of the Prozialty Talks 
iaproves their international laage, and any success in their efforts against 
Pakistan could be cashed in here. In any agreement, Moscow would probably 
accept a political arrangement allowing non-Communist forces a role at the 
national level, but insisting at the saae tiae on ultimate Coamunist control. 
The USSR would then gradually withdraw its coabat forces— probably over 
several years— and insist on provisions for training and advisory alssions, as 
well as rights of reintervention, or retention of basing rights on the Finnish 
1944-1955 model. 

17. teal progress toward a negotiated settlement could open up divisions 
aaong the resistance's outside supporters— mainly Pakistan, the US, China, and 
Saudi Arabia. This course probably would arouse objections from large 
elements of the resistance as well, If it allowed for any residual Soviet 
military presence in the country or a predominant Communist role in the 
government. This in turn probably would lead to greater resistance unity and 
rally Afghans around those more intractable groups that have radical, Islamic 
aims. In this case, the war would not end. 

18. For its part, Islamabad probably will hold firm for now in requiring a 
Soviet pull-out, although large Soviet forces near the border, the subversion 
of the border tribes, and bombings in Peshawar and elsewhere will prove 
unsettling. The Pakistanis will keep their channels to Moscow open and will 
move to a settlement if they believe the result will be a Soviet withdrawal. 
In this event, Islamabad aight agree to direct talks with Kabul, but could 
insist at some point that Moscow, Tehran, and the resistance alliance join the 
talks. 

19. We believe that growing political unrest in Pakistan will make it more 
difficult for Islamabad to take greater xisks in Afghanistan. There is little 
likelihood that Pakistan will compromise its demand for a Soviet pullout as 
long as President Mohammad Zia ul-Haq and the Army retain the final aay on key 
policies. Nonetheless, Pakistan's domestic stability is clouded by the 
apparent determination of the popular opposition Pakistan People's Party (PPP) 
to try to unseat Zia through a aass movement. A PPP government would be more 
prone to compromise with Moscow on Afghanistan. 
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SOVIET STAKES AMD CALCULATIOSS 

1. Over the past year, Moscow in our view has demonstrated a sore prag- 
matic approach to its Afghanistan venture. Inside Afghanistan, Moscow has 
shifted its emphasis away from Ideologically directed social change to 
policies it probably hopes will attract broader support and lead to a coali- 
tion government essentially controlled by the People's Democratic Party of 
Afghanistan (PDPA). The Soviets have tried this before, of course, and 
failed—largely because any real expansion of the Kabul regime would need the 
adherence of significant elements now solidly in the resistance. Nonetheless, 
Moscow probably believes that, when coordinated with a counterguerrilla 
strategy more attuned to Afghan conditions, this approach offers an oppor- 
tunity to shift the conflict decisively in its favor, strengthen its hand in 
negotiations, allow it to lower its military presence, and ultimately achieve 
a political solution that preserves its hold over the country. 

2. We believe, Moscow's initiatives suggest the Soviets have lowered their 
expectations about what can be achieved in Afghanistan over what timeframes. 
But even if more realistic, their efforts we believe are still aimed at 
gaining control of the situation in the country and not at reducing theiT 
commitment. The Soviets may well now calculate they will have to construct an 
interim, coalition regime and live with it for a considerable period of time. 
If successful, Moscow may hope one day to withdraw from a relatively stable 
Afghanistan while maintaining the pretense of leaving behind a formally * 
neutral, non-Communist regime. 

The Soviet Stakes 

3. Afghanistan remains a country of strong, but not vital, importance to 
the USSR. According to most experts, Moscow initially intervened when its 
long nurtured strategic investment there appeared on the verge of collapse in 
1979, amid the near ruin of the PDPA regime and the rise of a strong tribal 
and Islasicist opposition. The view from Moscow of the external stakes of the 
conflict probably has not fundamentally altered in the more than six years 
since the Soviet invasion. In our analysis, these considerations are: 

4. Rational Securit y? The Soviets still probably do not see any alter- 
native to their military presence that would leave a relatively stable, 
"neutral" state along a sensitive border. Moscow has to be concerned that a 
failure in Afghanistan would not only be a severe blow to Its national 
prestige and ideological pretensions, but could hearten nascent Islamicist 
forces in its own Central Asian republics, as well as home grown nationalisms 
in Eastern Europe. It would be a poor precedent indeed to allow an avowedly 
Marxist-Leninist regime, especially one so embraced by the Soviet Union, to 



£•11 to a popular insurrection of its own people. In addition, the factor of 
prestige in particular carries much force in the light of the USSR's major 
military commitment and its inability after six years to subdue the resistance. 

5. Ideology ; For some in the Kremlin, at least, the stake here say not 
only be the USSR's commitment to the Communist regime in Kabul, but also its 
longstanding self-imposed obligation to provide support for struggling Marxist 
revolutionaries everywhere. The whole concept of the Comunist Party of the 
Soviet Union as the fount of inspiration, leadership, and aid for the whole 
CooBunist movement would be damaged should the Soviets fail in Afghanistan. 

6 » Strategic Interests : Moscow has historically seen Afghanistan as a 
strstegic prize well worth pursuing. Afghanistan still represents an oppor- 
tunity to secure s palpable advance in the global competition that frames 
Soviet thinking and Moscow any calculate that the denands of its expansionist 
Third VotIC policy in general call for a forceful hold on the country. Once 
it has consolidated Communist rule, Moscow probably calculates Soviet foreign 
policy prefsrences would carry much greater weight in Islamabad, Mew Delhi, 
and Tehraa. Already, the USSR has gsined increased diplomatic representation 
in the Persian Gulf, an indication of enhanced leverage in the strategic 
calculations of the local states and a long-term advantage that easily 
outweighs the probably temporary ill-will the war has produced. Probably it 
would expect its influence to begin to overtake that of the United States in 
Pakistan. The Soviets already are well positioned to meddle in the local 
animosities of the region, e.g., to establish tribal allies and clients, to 
encourage Baluch and Pakhtun separatism, and to play upon the bitter rivalry 
between India and Pakistan. 

7. Doubtless, whatever their initial reasons for invading, the Soviets 
see, over the long term, future strategic opportunities growing out of their 
hold on Afghanistan to be exploited once they have consolidated their grip 
when the time is right. As a forward base, Afghanistan would provide better 
air coverage of the Strait of Hormuz, the Arabian Sea and the Indian Ocean, as 
well as staging areas for airborne and regular forces that might find oppor- 
tunities for crisis intervention and conventional campaigns to the south. 
Certainly, the USSR would be better positioned for future political and 
military contingencies concerning Iran. Moscow would balance future oppor- 
tunities in this region against priorities in areas of more vital interest, 
such as in Europe, or possible accommodations with China or the US. 

The Gorbachev Perspective 

8. Although we lack direct evidence, the Afghanistan question almost 
certainly has been reviewed extensively by Gorbachev and his new team. So 
far, we have detected no evidence to suggest any basic revision of Moscow's 
appraisal of the stakes. There has been increased attention, since 
Gorbachev's accession to power, to broadening tbs base of the government in 
Kabul. In addition, the USSR's readiness to withdraw its forces— under ststed 
conditions— has been given high-level publicity. So far, these moves sppear 
to have a tactical character and do not signal any increased readiness to make 
tangible concessions. 



9. Referring to Afghanistan at the Soviet Party Congress in February, 
Gorbachev depicted primary concern for secure Soviet borders and, secondarily, 
about Afghan sovereignty. He also stated that, as a consequence of 
"imperialist" Intervention, Afghanistan has become a "running sore," a 
description that appears to portray the Soviet experience In Afghanistan in 
comparatively pessimistic terms. Gorbachev added that the Soviet Union wished 
to bring its forces hoae "in the near future," provided a political settlement 
is achieved that guarantees the end of foreign aid to the resistance. 
Gorbachev neglected to restste an ideological commitment to helping the Kabul 
government, but he did include Afghanistsn in a discussion of "vital national 
interest." 

10. These formulations gain significance when viewed alongside Gorbachev's 
conspicuous failure to receive Babrak Karaal privately during the Congress— a 
privilege awarded to other prominent Commwiist lesders. This snub came after 
a year during which the Soviets clearly downgraded their relations with the 
PDPA. For his part, Karmal in his speech invoked Lenin to ask for pstience 
for the Afghan revolution's difficulties and slow pace of advance. These 
developments portended the replacement of Karmal on Hay 4th by Kajibullah, in 
part an effort to give the Afghan regime a broader character and the appear- 
ance of greater legitimacy. It further suggests that the Soviet leadership, 
in Its public posture on the Afghan question, has decided on a more open 
acceptance of the nature of the difficulties for Soviet policy. 

Internal Pressures 

11. One factor we believe the Kremlin must weigh increasingly in evalu- 
ating its stakes and its options in Afghanistan is the deep and spreading 
public disaffection with the war, which the "regime currently is attempting to 
contain. As the conflict has dragged on, evidence has begun to accumulate 
concerning its unpopularity among the Soviet population. The impact of 
casualties is spreading, and the intensified media campaign begun in 1985 has 
adopted a thinly screened defensive tone, with "defense of the homeland" now 
joining "internationalist duty" in the rationale for military involvement and 
casualties, while popular resentment of the war exists in the western 
republics of the USSR, from an internal security point of view, probably the 
most disturbing manifestations of discontent have occurred in Central Asia, 
where ethnic links to Afghanistan exist and Interest in Islamic thought and 
tradition appears to be increasing. Here and in the Caucasus there have been 
reports of violent resistance to the draft by those who refuse to fight 
against their fellow Muslims in Afghanistan. 

12. In our view, while discontent over the war is probably worrying the 
Soviet leadership and may well trouble it increasingly, it does not seriously 
threaten police control. Clearly, as the wsr has become prolonged, Moscow has 
had to cope with lncreaaed popular questioning of the Soviet involvement. We 
believe the media campaign Is aimed at persuading the Soviet people that the 
commitment to Afghanistan is deep, that the Soviet military presence there is 
necessary, and that the Soviets will eventually achieve their alms despite the 
difficulties being encountered. 



13. On the other hand, some experts believe public disaffection with the 
war has become so profound that it is beginning to intensify other discontents 
closer to the heart of the Soviet leadership. These observers contend that 
lack of support and the growing costs of the conflict threaten the current 
ruling group's efforts at social and economic reform. We believe this view 
overestimates the force of trends that we agree are real, as well as the 
apprehension over Afghanistan present in the current Soviet leadership. The 
Soviets probably are confident they now have the ability to contain public 
discontent, but might feel less so if they had to massively augment their 
forces. We see no evidence for now, however, that public pressure is pushing 
the Kremlin to salvage what it can in Afghanistan and bring its troops home. 

COKKERT SOVIET STRATEGY 

14. In the short run, we doubt the Soviets will depart significantly from 
their current course of maintaining their present military position in 
Afghanistan while attempting through a broad counterguerrilla strategy to 
strengthen their political position, and that of their client, both in the 
country and internationally. According to experienced observers, Moscow's 
direction of the war has become, since late 1984, better coordinated under a 
broad political-military policy more attuned to actual conditions in 
Afghanistan. As part of this approach, the Soviets are putting more emphasis 
on pressuring Pakistan, developing intelligence assets, and using the 
preexisting divisions of the region to put new weight on goals they have 
pursued for years. The Soviets may be dismayed at the limited nature of their 
successes to date, but may argue that their present strategy offers the most 
hope of gradual progress. On the other hand, Soviet planners may well, in 
fact, perceive sufficient progress to justify its continuation. 

15. The Soviets in 1985 apparently have still tried to minimize casual- 
ties, even though the increased operational tempo of Soviet forces in 
Afghanistan led to heavier casualties, beginning in 1984. This desire to 
minimize troop losses has been seen in a reluctance to press around-the-clock 
operations, a continued reliance on DRA forces for peripheral areas and 
garrisons, and a willingness to limit tactical objectives— as exemplified by 
the Soviets* abandonment in September 1985 of a drive to relieve the besieged 
town of Khost in eastern Afghanistan. Apart from the impact of casualties at 
home, this could also reflect a Soviet desire to avoid further demoralizing 
their troops, which some travellers report is extensive and increasing. 

Special Operations Tactics 

16. In direct military operations, according to interviews with resistance 
coamanders, the USSR is having some success in adapting to the special 
conditions of counterguerrilla warfare in mountainous terrain, most of it 
controlled by an increasingly well-armed and hostile tribal population. In 
the past two years the Soviets have made increasing use of commando-type 
operations Involving small units with special training, usually inserted by 
helicopter and often supported by airpower. While these forces continue to be 
employed in combined operations with Soviet mechanized units and Afghan 
government forces, particularly in the large border interdiction campaigns, 



the recent tendency is toward * greater use of heliborne assaults independent 
of mechanized ground sweeps. These operations show an increased emphasis on 
maneuver and surprise and sake Soviet combatants less vulnerable to Bines and 
ambushes. 

17. The primary mission of these commando units is now extended indepen- 
dent operations to interdict resistance supply routes and night movement, and 
to target guerrilla concentrations and commanders. These forces hsve sharply 
stepped up operations in the eastern provinces along the Pakistani border and 
probably also along the Iranian border near Herat. Mujahideen sources note a 
significant Increase in night ambushes coordinated with helicopters, the 
mining of trails and choke points, and sir attacks against resistance supply 
caravans. Further, Soviet commando units are being used as reconnaissance 
scouts to acquire targets and direct fire support, sir strikes, heliborne 
troop insertion operations, and possibly high-altitude bombing. 

18. The helicopter remains the primary Soviet weapon system. Its tactical 
use — including use in night operations— has Improved in recent years snd has 
been expanded as part of the interdiction efforts, sccording to resistance 
commanders snd experienced travellers. These sources also report that 
coordination with fixed-wing aircraft has also been improved. Helicopters sre 
now attacking targets of opportunity that before would likely have been 
ignored. Fighter bombers work in coordination with helicopters as well as 
independently. There is increased use of the more effective SU-25 Froafoot . 

19. Although the tactical emphasis may have shifted to more specifically 
counterguerrilla methods, we believe the Soviets will continue to employ 
combined arms operations to sweep border areas, protect established posts and 
garrisons, and relieve pressure on besieged towns. Tfc*y will also probably 
continue to use such operations to clear guerrilla concentrations that 
threaten Soviet-occupied cities, lines of communication, airfields, dams, or 
other valuable targets. These operations will also be used to depopulate 
food-producing regions, and to disrupt areas where guerrilla organization 
appears to be improving. 

20. Periodic operations in the Panjshir and Kunar Valleys, and in Paktia 
and Herat Provinces, have become regular features of the conflict. The use of 
special forces in such operations apparently has increaaed as commandos have 
been used to hold the high ground for valley-bound convoys, or to surround 
resistance posts snd firing positions. In sddition, the Soviets could 
increase their use of high-altitude bombing, particularly in thoae areas where 
guerrilla bases sre well-protected from lower flying slrcrsft. The efficacy 
of such attacks, when directed against guerrilla forces, depends heavily on 
timely intelligence concerning enemy troop concentrations and supply movement, 
which may explain the lack of Soviet success with this tsctlc. Such bombing 
against static targets— villages, crops, frsgile irrigation systems— -may 
however increase. 

Development of Friendly Local Forces 

21. The Soviets are trying to develop a broad range of DRA forces: 
political, party, KHAD, and milf'iry, according to various reliable sources 



Certainly an important element in Moscow's eounterguerrilla atrate.v «... 
that has hoth political and military aspects-ia the ef fort £ Iw£± ° n * 
pro-regime militias, both by purchase and by exploiting el™ tribal ' *' 
animosities. There are increasing reports of Soviet special operations «m,. 
cooperating with DRA militia units, including tribal and ^liwimil? 
enabling the Soviets in some instances to use local knowledge of resi.tAV 
movements and terrain to attack mujahideen groups and supply linea a 
stronger KHAD is a key element in the Soviet reconnaissance and intelii.ene. 
network. Although such tribal militias have been notably unreliable to fth? 
past—they often have turned their weapons against Soviet/DRA forces- 
apparently the Soviets recently have had somewhat greater success in gainin. 
the cooperation of several tribes and numbers of detribalized Pakhtuns 
particularly in Paktia and Nangrahar Provinces. r«ncuns, 

.,i„ 22 * ThC "« of tribal militias alongside Soviet special forces is potenti- 
« L a JT" e f f v," iVC taCtic » in our view ' 4S 4t could «■«• Soviet unit, to 
fight the mujahideen on their own ground— in effect to "out-guerrilla the 
guerrillas" by using the same tactics along with their superior firepower and 
access to air aupport. Although we believe the segmented nature of Afghan 
tribal society puts natural limits on how far the Soviets can succeed with 
this tactic, the winning over of key tribes in strategic areas certainly would 
improve their position and make life more difficult for the resistance 
Further, Moscow and Kabul can interpret any breach in the wall of common 
resistance as a gain for their side, flilitias can also give the local 
inhabitants a personal stake in opposing the resistance, although more often 
than not this probably would result more from a desire for peace rather than 
real support for Kabul. But even so, the DRA would gain in the long term from 
the tacit acceptance of its governmental authority. 

Attacking the Res istance Infrastructure 

23. The Soviets clearly are waging a war against the sources of insurgent 
support in the countryside, according to numerous sources. This involves the 
widespread killing and wounding of civilians in the rural areas, the looting 
and burning of villages, and the destruction of crops and livestock. We judge 
this is meant to drain the ocean in which the resistance swims, depriving it 
of food, other logistical support, and tactical intelligence from the local 
population, as well as reducing its pool of future recruits. The resulting 
flow of refugees brings many Afghans to Kabul, where the regime's possi- 
bilities for political control are better, and to Pakistan, where ensuing 
pressure may increase Islamabad's readiness to move toward Soviet terms for a 
settlement. 

24. As part of this effort, the Soviets have tightened control over rural 
access to the cities, forcing the mujahideen to look elsewhere for food and 
other essentials. Soviet forces have targeted resistance logistics, probably 
hoping to overburden resistance facilities and keep the mujahideen more 
preoccupied with supply problems and less with fighting. There have been 
increasing reports of Soviet ambushes of resistance supply caravans and air 
attacks on cMi kjianas— the tea houses where resistance fighters and suppliers 
en route to and from their base areas stop for food and rest. 



Attacking the Beais tance Leadership 

25. We believe one priority of Soviet and DRA intelligence forces is an 
effort to eliminate the more successful mujahideen commanders «nd sow dissen- 
sion uoni the diverse resistance groups. The Soviets use counterguerrilla 
commando forces to accomplish this, ss well as infiltrators into *«W"« n » 
where several commanders have been killed, at least some of then by KHAD 
personnel. In a situation of highly charismatic resistance leadership, more 
often the result of battlefield success than of customary status, the loss of 
one or two major figures can set back the resistance over a wide area. This 
apparently occurred in northern Afghanistan near Hazar-i-Sharif after the 
killing of 2abiullah In late 1984 and in the Koh-i-Safi ares after the death 
of Shaf iullah in early WS5. Kabul may hope to do the sane in the ranjsn.r i* 
it can eliminate Masoud, the insurgent leader there. After the loss 01 a 
commander, second echelon resistance leaders expend considerable resources 
trying to rebuild alliances, according to experienced travellers, while Kabul 
attempts to negotiste with traditional village, tribal, and leligious leaders, 
who may be war weary and who say resent having been displaces by xesis'„*nc* 
commanders. The importance given to Ismatullah Aehakzc*. afte* tic defection 
to Kabul, along with the recent amnesty, shows the emphasis JaV.i.- ha, been 
piecing sn trying to win guerrillas over to Its side politically. 

Strengthening Kabul's Control 

26. The effort to fortify the regime is aime: ;irsv at gaining oetter 
physical control over captive populations, particularly in Kabul and other 
cities— Mazar-i-Sharif and Jalalabad, for example— h..r^ tae icgimc ai ready 
has considerable control, and then at using this as a base from which to 
expand territorial control and political authority. Experienced travellers 
report the Soviets have continued to extend the security ring of checK posts 
and mine fields around Kabul, in effect gaining gree^r control eve: popu'a- 
tion and food movement in and out of the city. Ai.ncugn mujahideen opinions 
still do occur in Kabul and other DRA-held cities, experienced travelers 
report that Kabul generally is quieter today than it was even two years ago. 
Besiatance conmanders aay they remain determined to take tne war intc the 
cities— where the political significance of their actions counts fa*- more than 
the military utility— but they agree that it is getting more dilficult to get 
in and out during such operations. 

27. The Soviets are using the same strategy on a smaller scale to maintain 
and expand a physical presence in aujshideen-control led sreas, according to 
resistance sources. Posts, usually manned by DRA forces but occasionally by 
Soviets, are spread along the border with Pakistan in areas used by the 
resistance for infiltration, as well as along the major roads inside 
Afghanistan. These posts are protected by minefields, artillery, and heli- 
copter gunships, snd when necessary sre supplied by air. They are not 
invulnerable to the mujahideen, but they can be costly to reduce. Although 
the posts have obvious military functions in direct interdiction and 
intelligence-gathering, another role appears to be political. They provide 
bases from which Kabul can show the flag, negotiate local cease-fires, and 
attempt to build up local tribal militias. 



m . ? P * rt of thls effort » the Soviets have concentrated on buildina «« 
DRA instruments of political control, chiefly KHAD, the sarandov <gendar«.*? 
militias in DRA-controlled areas, and tribal militias. According to so»# 
published reports, KHAD is now almost as large as the Afghan Army in number 
35,000 to 40,000. It is most concentrated in Kabul, but operates throughout 
the country and abroad, principally in Pakistan, It provides the dominant 
Parchami faction in the regime with its largest and most reliable operational 
group. The reliable core of the PDPA is small and deeply divided between th# 
Parchami and Khalqi factions; the armed forces and the sarandoy remain 
^independable and still largely under Khalqi control. 

29. The replacement of Babrak Karmal by Majibullah as PUPA chief on May 4 
is the latest move in a long and so far largely unsuccessful effort to 
strengthen the party and governmental institutions. The Parchamis apparently 
strengthened their hold on state and party institutions in the recent party 
reshuffle. Majibullah almost certainly still controls KHAD through his former 
Deputy, Ghulam Faruq Taqutd, who now heads the organization. In our view the 
emergence of Majibullah on top is a clear indicator that Moscow has no 
intention of backing out of Afghanistan and that a Soviet troop withdrawal 
would occur only if the Soviets are confident that the PDPA will remain 
dominant and be able to hold its own militarily. We believe Majibullah will 
strengthen KHAD's role in maintaining political control in the cities, in 
attempting to expand DRA control to rural areas, and in the effort to inter- 
dict resistance access to Afghanistan by buying off the border tribes. We 
expect intensified pacification efforts in the southeast around Paktika, Zabul 
and Qandahar to take advantage of Majibullah's membership in the Ahmadzai 
tribe of the Ghilzai confederacy and his marriage connections with the former 
Durrani royal house. 

30. The Khalqis, headed by Interior Minister Gulabzoi, however, retain a 
strong foothold in the party and government. Largely a Pakhtun faction, 
Khalqi contacts will have to be preserved and employed if the DRA is to 
succeed In negotiating alliances with the Pakhtun tribes, as was seen In the 
successful cooperation between Khalqi DRA regulars and the Khost-area militia 
In Paktia in 1985. In our view, the rise of a Khalqi such as Gulabzoi would 
have indicated a more serious reappraisal by Moscow of its position and 
possibly a willingness to accept a looser hold over a successor Communist 
regime. 

31. We believe the Soviets also are building for the longterm by attempt- 
ing to create through education a core of committed Afghans to staff DRA 
institutions. Considerable numbers are being educated in Afghan institu- 
tions with Soviet controlled staff and curricula, but more than 10,000 
children have been sent to the Eastern Bloc— most of them to the USSR— for 
education since 1979, according to our research. Some of those educated in 
Kabul probably are among the nonparty professionals that are cooperating out 
of necessity in the regime's effort to brosden Its base. There sre few 
indications, however, that education so far has crested a corps of ideologi- 
cally committed Afghans, even in Kabul. We are skeptical, too, of the 
long-term effectiveness of educating Afghan children in the USSR. Those who 
do in fact become committed to Soviet goals likely will find it hard to adjust 
to Afghan perspectives or to gain acceptance when they return. Others 



probably will continue to be alienated by their contact with Soviet culture 
and experiences of social discrimination. 

gt rf n«the nln« the DRA Military 

32. We believe the Soviets probably have been as much frustrated by the 
decline of the Afghan Any as anything else in Afghanistan. DRA solitary 
weakness has forced the Soviets to assume a major portion of the fighting and 
to put off long into the future any confidence that the Afghan Any can stand 
on its own. Only a major political breakthrough that divided the resistance 
and brought substantial ex-resistance forces to help protect Kabul and other 
DRA strongholds could begin to alter this situation. Moscow In our view will 
nevertheless persist in its effort to rebuild a range of DBA forces that can 
function more effectively in counter-guerrilla warfare. 

33. The Soviets probably can take some heart in the apparent stabilizing 
of the DRA solitary, although at a relatively low level of strength and 
effectiveness. In 1985, despite s stronger resistance and the need to cosed t 
Soviet forces to the border fighting—an area of DRA operational responsi- 
bility—there was no collapse in the DRA military, no rapid erosion of 
strength as in 1979-1980, and no desertion of whole units to the resistance. 
DRA regulars and militia still fought effectively at the end of the 1985 
campaign in Paktia, and more recently in the battle for Zhawar, according to 
resistance sources. They continue to be responsible for much of the defense 
of Kabul, a role that has received Increased importance with the expansion of 
the defensive perimeter. Vhile DRA forces elsewhere proved unable to stand up 
to improved resistance forces— notably in the Panjahir IX fighting of 1985— 
and suffered from divided loyalties— as shown by the destruction of DRA 
fighter-bombers by their crews at Shindand in 1985 and the arrest of s number 
of high-ranking Army officers in 1986— we believe the DRA military has not 
further declined in effectiveness or capability since 1984. 

34. We believe the Soviet/DRA use of militiss has shown discernible 
improvement in the past year, a trend that probably will continue. The 
militias encompass a broad range of auxiliary forces, esch tied to existing 
groups in Afghan society — tribal, village, neighborhood, industrial, or 
party — and deployed through different command authorities in the DRA. The 
Soviets clearly hope to use traditional loyalties and old enmities to 
strengthen their own position in the country. Furthermore, militiss require 
fewer resources and can be used as a check on unreliable regular forces. 
Their use can also get around the Afghans* traditional suspicion of uniformed, 
regular forces. The tribal militias have become particularly important 
because of the Soviet emphasis on the border campaigns and because of their 
use, especially since late 1985, as a tool against Pakistan. 

35. The building of these types of forces apparently is a Soviet priority, 
according to our analysis. In areas such as in Paktia and Hangrahar where 
militia presence la reportedly widespresd, their use is important to the 
overall Soviet operational approach. Militias enable them to harass and 
interdict— even if not defeat or control— the resistance in sreas where Soviet 
snd DRA forces are not normally deployed. Militias represent combat capa- 
bility obtained at minimal investment in resources, logistical support, and 



prestige. They are capable of Interdicting supplies (and turning them to 
their own use) and surprising resistance groups in a way that other Soviet and 
DSA forces, except special operations forces, are not. 

Broadening the Pfse 

36. Moscow and Kabul siore than once have attempted major initiatives to 
broaden the popular base of the DRA regime. Early efforts stressed revolu- 
tionary change and the development of Soviet-style organizations— witness the 
permutations of the PDPA's National Fatherland Front (RFF). In the last year, 
however, the effort to gain legitimacy end broader popular support for the 
regime has been pursued through a revival of traditional Afghan institutions 
such as the Loya Jirga, or grand assembly of tribsl leaders, an emphasis on 
the regime's services to Islam, and a broadening of membership in regime 
councils, such as the Revolutionary Committee, to include nonparty and 
interest group representatives. Even the HFF has been reconfigured in line 
with these policies and now is headed by a nonparty Pakhtun tribal elder. 

37. The least successful of these recent efforts was the Loya Jirga, 
because the assembly did not emerge out the brosd consensus in Afghan society 
that characterized earlier Loya Jlrgas. Participants who later fled 
Afghanistan say the delegates were either bribed or coerced and virtually no 
delegate represented a significant ethnic or tribal constituency. Kabul was 
partially successful five months later, in September, 1985, with a High Jirga 
of Border Tribes, largely because dissident Pakistani tribesmen— Afrldis, 
Shinwaris, Vazirs— attended, enabling Kabul to alarm and embarrass Islamabad. 
Another Jirga of border tribes, including — according to press reports — some 
250 .representatives from the Pakistani side of the Durand Line, was held this 
Spring in Kabul under Najibullah. 

38. Early this year, after Pravda called for "national reconciliation" in 
Afghanistan based on "certain compromises and [the] expansion of the social 
base of power [with] the recruitment of new political allies and friends," 
Kabul undertook its most ambitious domestic Initiative by expanding the 
Presidium and Revolutionary Council. According to figures published Kabul, a 
majority of those added to the two groups are nonparty representatives (73 
percent), a significant number of those being religious leaders (19 percent). 
This would constitute an overall rise from 3 to 39 percent of nonparty members 
in the Revolutionary Council, if DRA figures are correct. Apart from 
Ismatullah Achakzai, a former resistance commander, none of the new repre- 
sentatives is a major political figure, although a few are tribal, military, 
and political notables that have served earlier regimes. Others represent 
commercial and bazaar! groups that would have to work with any regime that 
controlled Kabul to preserve their interests, but which probably would 
maintain covert contacts with the resistance on the side. 

39. The current Soviet initiative to broaden the regime and end the 
political isolation of its Kabul client indicates, we believe, at least a 
tactical intent to compromise with non-Communist political interests. It 
probably also constitutes an admission that the PDPA has failed to create the 
kind of cadre echelons it needs to implant the revolution in an almost totally 
resistant Afghan society. In our view, Moscow probably has concluded that a 



Soviet-style socialist regime cannot be constructed in Afghanistan immedi- 
ately, without interim goals and Institutions. The shift away from revolu- 
tionary rhetoric and policies and the increasing emphasis on the Afghan 
revolution as a "national democratic revolution" is evidence of this. The 
Rational Fatherland Front calls to aind similar organizations used to help 
establish Communist rule In East European nations after 1945. Moscow can use 
a "colonial policy" to sake temporary gains in control, but we doubt the 
Soviets can secure the country without developing a cadre-based party that has 
roots in the countryside. 

40. The Soviet effort apparently is aimed at reducing the extreme polari- 
zation of Afghan politics and gaining at least part of the middle ground, 
although we do not foresee a workable arrangement that would attract suffici- 
ent support to largely end the resistance. Moscow might calculate, however, 
that even partial success in this direction would give It more flexibility in 
Afghanistan and enhance divisions within the resistance, as well as between 
the resistance and its outside support. With a broader based, seemingly more 
moderate regime in place, Moscow might hope to reduce its military commitment 
and gradually wind down the fighting. Such a regime might also enable the 
USSR to begin to withdraw its troops— but on its own terms, should it decide 
to do so. 

Regionally Tailored Initiatives 

41. He believe the Soviets have become more adept at adjusting their 
initiatives to the regional peculiarities cf Afghanistan. Along with KHAD, 
the Ministry of Tribes and Hationalities has been expanded since 1922 to 
facilitate Kabul's policy of manipulating the. country's traditional identities 
and divisions. In some areas, particularly north of the Hindu Kush, these 
policies apparently are beginning to pay off, giving Moscow at least some 
assurance it is making slow gains. 

42. In the north , between Soviet Central Asia and the Hindu Kush, Moscow's 
approach seems tailored toward economic and cultural integration with the 
USSR, probably without the complications of formal annexation. Flat, open 
terrain inhibits guerrilla activity while favoring Soviet cross-border 
operations out of Central Asia. The increasing difficulty of moving resistance 
supplies over long distances Inside Afghanistan, particularly over the Hindu 
Kush range, has begun to lower the scale of the conflict in this area. Soviet 
strategy in the north is less destructive of the population and the agricul- 
tural base here than in other regions, keeping a larger proportion of the 
people on the land. The Soviets have had greater success here in controlling 
the larger cities and the more important lines of communication. This region, 
which contains nearly all the country's nonagri cultural resources, is the 
target of virtually all the USSR's mineral end industrial projects. Economic 
integration with the USSR is under way. 

43. Ethnic and cultural affinities with neighboring Soviet nationalities 
are being emphasized in the north, as is the region's historic opposition to 
Pakhtun-dominated governments at Kabul. Furthermore, it is here that the 
policy of exploiting Islam has the most potential for success for both sides. 
Because social organization in the north generally is based less on a purely 



tribal order and more on an identification with broader aubnationaliams, Islam 
has had a crucial ideological and organizational role in fostering the 
reaiatance. Where it remains strong, the resistance is led by educated, 
Islamicist (fundamentalist) commanders who still fight intensely. Increas- 
ingly, however, the traditional Muslim clergy. Including some village 
mullahs, are making their peace with the Kabul regime. A few of them have 
been appointed to high positions in city and provincial governments and in the 
recently expanded Revolutionary Council. One individual that PDPA statements 
suggest is seen as a model for Afghanistan as a whole is A bdul Zaml r Zarifia h 
the Governor of _Balkh -Province and a "Red Mullah" In the tradition of Soviet* 
Central Asia. A similar figure heads the city of Mazar-i-Sharif . 

44. We believe Moscow and Kabul will continue to make their most signifi- 
cant gains in the north. As it extends the area of government activity in the 
north out from relatively secure urban bases, the DRA regime is having greater 
auccess in persuading village leaders, landlorda, and reaistance groups to 
abandon their opposition and join village militias, according to several 
sources, including resistance leaders from the north. In our view, this 
"settling down" has less to do with positive support for the DRA regime than 
with a desire for normalcy and to preserve what remains of the traditional 
'J 11 '*** 1 " 1 OTban ord * r - ^ also reflects the less aggressive character of 
tne Tajiks and Uzbeks compared with the Pakhtuns of the east and south 
Insurgents who have opted out of the fighting probably still support groups 
like the Jamiat-i-Islami politically, but may no longer be able to fight for 

45. The mountainous central region, the Hazarajat, so far has been largely 
avoided as an area for Soviet military operations, an approach that encourages 
conflicts to emerge among rival local groups of the predominantly Shia 
population. These conflicts pit primarily pro-Iranian groups against older 
traditional leaders. This, along with geography, has the effect of isolating 
the region from resistance forces elsewhere in the country. The strategy of 
bypassing the region for now has eased Soviet tasks and probably can be 
?«« l d f ° r " long period - Despite the takeover of pro-Khomeini forces in 
1985, the Hazarajat is unlikely soon to become an area of major Soviet 
activity. If the Soviets can consolidate their control everywhere else, this 
area will be surrounded and can then be gradually reduced by a selective, 
policy of blockade, military operations, and negotiationa. 

46. The eastern region lies below the Hindu Kush and extends from the 
Hazarajat to the Pakistani border. It is the theater of the most peraiatent 
fighting because of the aggressiveness of the Pakhtun tribal resistance, the 
critical importance of defending Kabul, and the region's location astride 
mujahideen supply lines. As a tribal grouping, divided Into powerful and 
normally antagonistic tribes but united by adherence to a common tribal code, 
the Pakhtuns have been fighting to maintain an autonomous way of life, as well 
aa to defend Islam against an alien and atheistic power. While using selec- 
tive depopulation against resistance centers, Kabul and Moscow have adopted a 
■ore colonial-like policy of divide and rule in this region, particularly in 
the mountainous and upper valley areas. This means an effort to persuade 
tribal khans or religious leaders to support Kabul, or at least atay aloof 
from the resistance, in return for periodic stipends and a guarantee of local 



autonomy. The Soviet effort la the region aims to exploit old divisions end 
canities saong the Pakhtun tribes end to find ways to activate sn underlying 
strsin of prsgaatisa end opportunisa among asny of the Pskhtuns. The Soviets 
will seek to sake loesl cesse-fires aore perasnent and to solidify their 
fragile relations with tribal allitias and the transborder tribes extending 
into Pakistan. 

47. In Kabul and Jalalabad, the Soviets have succeeded in gaining at least 
the trudging cooperation of nonparty professlonsls, aany of whoa have been 
educated since the 197S revolution, and private business Interests, according 
to travellers. This includes bazaar merchants and tribes like the Shinvari 
around Jalalabad that are heavily involved in trade, transport, end 
smuggling, in the larger valley areas of the region, the Soviets hsve had 
soae auccesses reminiscent of their gains In the north: extending control 
outward from Kabul and Jalalabad, resettling and fortifying villages, and 
protecting thea with local allitias, emphasizing Xslsa, and using land reform 
to create dependent, friendly local groups. There is soae Halted evidence 
from travellers of a few Afghans returning from the camps in Pakiatan to 
reclala or gain land in the reforas in relstlvely secure areas, sithough the 
aoveaent of refugees generally is still slaost entirely the other direction. 

4g. We believe Kabul and Moscow have put into effect policies in the 
esstern region that are beginning to extend the government's control in sone 
sress, particularly around Jalalabad. Saaller cities like Chazni and Carder 
are aueh lw secure, while the resistance controls the hinterlsnds around 
thea and the region's major valley systeas: the Panjehir, Kunar, Alisheng, and 
Werdak. Konethelees, unless the resistance becomes aore of sn alternative or 
parallel government, able to deal politically with tribal chiefs and issues 
like land reform, it could find itself increasingly less sble to contain and 
reverse Kabul's small gains. We doubt Moscow will make rapid progress in this 
region, but we believe that its policy has gained for it aore flexibility and 
greater options at the local level. More tribes and chiefs ere st least 
talking with Kabul than was the case two yesrs sgo, and aore appear to be 
Baking deals. This includes the tribes that live on both sides of the border. 

49. Billy and mountainous, but with large desert areas, the southwest 
region borders Irsn and Pakistani Bsluchistan. In contrast to the north; 
Infrastructure development here is ignored, snd the sttaeks on populstion have 
included the aajor cities— both Rerst snd Qandahar hsve been out of government 
control— and towns, as well ss rural areas. The srea lacks natural resources 
but has great geopolitical importance deriving from its proximity to the 
Persian Culf . The current strategy of the Soviets for the region sppesrs to 
be to deny it to the resistsnee and to hold their own ailitarily for the time 
being. The Soviets aaintain major military installations in the region— 
Shindsnd, and bases at the aajor airports outside of Herat snd Qandahsr. They 
have recruited soae tribal allies to aid with intelligence gathering and to 
assist in attacking resistsnee supply convoys— the transborder Achskzsis here, 
like the Wazirs, Afridis, Shinwaris, snd Hill Mohmands farther north, have 
traditional relations with Kshui snd hsve now transferred old sntsgonisss from 
the British Empire to the auccessor stste of Pakistan. Moscow probably will 
concentrate on a aore vigorous pacification policy here once its hold in the 
esstern region has been strengthened. The Baluch tribes in this region have 
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been more inclined to support the DRA, end Kabul could exert greater efforts 
to build links to the aore centrally structured Pashtun (regional variant of 
Pakhtun) Durrani and Ghilzai confederacies whose territories lie in this 
region. 

THE 12SISTAHC1 

50. The resistance forces generally have improved their fighting capabili- 
ties and political unity in Afghanistan over the past year. Although these 
improvements hsve apparently not proved decisive en the battlefield, and some 
of them in the political arena probably will remain fragile, their effect has 
been and probably will continue to be felt on the battlefield. The emergence 
of the latest all-party coalition in Peshawar in 1985 was paralleled by a 
significantly greater degree of inter-group Military cooperation Inside 
Afghanistan, according to reliable observers. The 1985 fighting showed that 
the mujahideen were able to raise the costs in sen and material for the 
Soviets and to raise their own level of activity to counter the substantially 
Increased tempo of Soviet operations. 

51. On balance, the resistance declined in the north, but strengthened its 
hold in other areas, especially in Panjshir, in the southwest, and to a lesser 
extent in parts of Paktia. The guerrillas continued to operate even in 
depopulated areas, and food shortages, while frequently severe, were local- 
ized, according to experienced travellers. Despite their improved perfor- 
mance, however, guerrilla commanders say they found it more difficult to 
operate inside Afghanistra, especially against Soviet special operations 
forces. Further, in the border campaigns, the Soviets succeeded in forcing 
resistance groups to concentrate on protecting their own supply lines, thereby 
deflecting them away from high-value targets in Soviet/DRA areas of control. 

Resistance Militar y Prosn^ s 

52. The guerrilla forces in much of Afghanistan have improved greatly from 
those in 1979-1980, largely due to combat experience and better weapons. 
Where guerrillas lacked extensive combat experience, as in the 1985 Helmand 
Valley campaign, they took severe casualties in a major Soviet combined arms 
offensive, losing control of this key bread basket area just after the 
harvest. Elsewhere resistance performance was much better, although still 
variable, according to knowledgeable observers. The guerrillas under Masoud 
who overran the DBA base at Pechgur in the Panjshir appear to have been 
well-trained and constitute perhaps the moat effective guerrilla forces in the 
country. The increased level of weapons, training, and inter-group coopera- 
tion enabled the guerrillas to fight strongly in the Kunar Valley and Paktia 
offensives of 1985. The resistance forces stood and fought the Soviets, 
rather than operating in traditional Afghan hit-and-run fashion. While the 
mujahideen suffered heavy casualties, they also inflicted heavy casualties on 
Soviet/DBA forces, probably a key factor in the Soviet decision to withdraw 
short of their objectives. 



53. Generally, ve see no slippage In nigh resistance aorale. It remains 
unshakable. Guerrilla commanders have little respect for either the fighting 
qualities or aioral steadiness of the average Soviet soldier. They do not 
doubt they would defeat the Soviets if they had the right weapons. The 
resistance has declared it is fighting a religious war, a duty to Allah freely 
undertaken with the kind of fervor not seen in the West since the Crusades or 
the lellgious Vars. This, of course, has been said aany tines, but we doubt 
this kind of religious passion is yet adequately understood In the West. , 
Certainly the streak of opportunism in aany Pakhtuns aakes thea want to be on 
the winning side, but not at the cost of losing their hearth, village, and 
valley. In the longer view, the aore the Pakhtun becoaes separated from his 
ancestral village, the aore the Soviets aay be able to appeal to his Innate 
pragmatism. Tor now, however, we do not know what would aake aost of the 
mujahideen— particularly those in the highlands and upper valleys— stop 
fighting, but we doubt it is anything the Soviets could offer short of a total 
withdrawal. 

54. Problems for the resistance do remain, in our view, and will not be 
easily overcome. Apart from the Panjshlris, who are not Pakhtuns, the 
evolution of the resistance fighter from traditional warrior to modern 
guerrilla is not complete, a fact that is also reflected in the character of 
resistance organization. While the current coalition in Peshawar seems 
stronger than any of its predecessors, it apparently still has not spawned a 
military command similar to that of SWAPC or the PLO. Even it it did, the 
absence of a conanand, control, and communications system would hinder imple- 
menting its decisions. Despite more instances of unified battlefield action, 
even the best regional commanders, Masoud aside, have difficulties organizing, 
much less coordinating, region-wide offensives. Furthermore, despite Masoud's 
successes and expanding reach, it remains that neither his organization -nor 
military capability has been widely adopted by other groups. Generally, 
resistance capabilities remain confined to hit-and-run warfare. While 
resistance forces may have free range in much of Qandahar and Herat, they have 
not, since 1979, captured a provincial capital, or a DRA brigade or division 
headquarters. Despite the improved unity and weaponry of those attacking, 
neither Barikot nor Khost— both resistance objectives — fell in 1985. 

55. We do not foresee any major step up in resistance effectiveness over 
the near term in any of the key areas—weapons, training, organization, 
tactics, and unity— that could have a decisive impact on the conflict. Their 
capabilities will improve, but at a slow place. The Pakhtuns are extremely 
proud of their warrior culture and rarely suffer outside advice gladly, no 
matter how well intentioned. At the same time, they are pragmatic and do 
adjust to the lessons of experience. The mujahideen undoubtedly will absorb 
and apply aore broadly the experience they have gained against Soviet special 
operations forces, taking greater care in their movement and developing 
"coast-watching" networks to warn of a Soviet presence. There already are 
instances of resistance groups trapping Soviet commandos. 

56. The supply of aore effective SAMs will benefit the guerrillas by 
forcing Soviet air and helicopter assets to adopt less effective attack 
profiles and has the potential of significantly increasing Soviet losses in 
helicopters and fixed-wing aircraft. If such weapons reach the resistance in 



sufficient numbers, they could force « reduction in the Soviet use of heli- 
borne special operations forces. If used around airfields to attack all types 
of Soviet aircraft, including troop transports, the Soviets could be forced to 
choose between using more troops to protect their bases and slowing the tempo 
of the war or augmenting their forces to keep it going at current levels. 

57. In 1986, the guerrillas will face a number of basic strategic 
decisions. They could revive the "trsditionalist" strategy of 1983, and 
attempt to seize a town in the east that could be declared the seat of a free 
Afghan government. They could a"jo try and adopt a more "conventional" 
fighting approach, engaging DRA units in open battle, possibly in conjunction 
with attacks on fortified positions to draw a response. Both of these 
approaches would focus the war again in peripheral areas, would shift the 
resistance away from guerrilla tactics, and would require a degree of con- 
centration that could make them vulnerable to Soviet airpower and artillery. 
Another alternative would be to try and funnel resources into the interior and 
to the west and north, creating in those areas guerrilla forces capable of 
sustained action against roads, cities, and airfields. What the resistance 
groups decide to do, or even whether they decide to do anything together at 
all, will depend largely on the political dynamics of the alliance. 

Implications of Po Htlcal Unity 

58. The Islamic Unity of Afghan Mujahideen, generally referred to by 
Mujahideen as "the unity," is in our view the most effective alliance to date 
of the seven Afghan refugee organizations in Pakistan. Established in May 
1985, it has functioned more effectively than expected by many. Its military 
commission has backed successful battlefield cooperation and there are fewer 
reports of clashes between insurgent groups inside Afghanistan. Its spokesmen 
were more effective in representing the resistance view at the United Nations 
in 1985, and at the Organization of the Islamic Conference's meeting of 
Foreign Ministers in early 1986. The Unity's request for formal membership in 
the OIC has been deferred until the meeting of the organization's Heads of 
State next January, when the mujahideen alliance stands a good chance of being 
granted some degree of formal representation, and possibly the currently 
vacant Afghanistan seat. 

59. The Unity in our view will remain a fragile alliance for some time to 
come, riven by personal, tribal, and ethnic tensions, discordant ideologies, 
and sometimes violent disagreements over areas of control inside Afghanistan, 
nonetheless, we believe powerful influences will continue— successfully for 
the moat part — to exert a unifying influence on the refugee political groups. 
A common front by external supporters, including Pakistan, in favor of an 
alliance helps, but more critical than this we believe is a strong consensus 
among resistance leadera that such a move la necessary to maintain their 
present strength. In part this is s realization that a united front is an 
cssentisl precondition for greater international recognition. But perhaps 
■ore importantly, Afghan leaders have begun to recognize they need political 
unity to contain and reverse the slow but real political gains being made by 
Kabul, especially in the north and the areas (Kabul-Jalalabad) under firm DRA 
control in the east. An additional concern may be a perception that their 
welcome in Pakistan is wearing thin and that a united front will strengthen 
their capacity to deal with Islamabad and Pakistani political groups. 



60. Although the vast majority of Afghans would much prefer any one of the 
major refugee leaders or groups in Pakistan to the Karmal regime, the refugee 
alliance has yet to establish itself as a credible alternative. Rulerahip in 
Afghanistan historically has been gained and enforced by military power, with 
legitimacy attaching to regimes as tit* goes on—a factor that currently 
favors Kabul. The alliance, however, is beginning to plan for a long conflict 
and is increasingly conscious it Bust represent a functioning Islamic order if 
it is to emerge as a legitimate alternative. This means the consolidation of 
relatively secure base areas inside the country and the establishment of a 
parallel government in contested areas, replete with schools, health clinics, 
courts, and the capacity to help reconstruct the rural economic infra- 
structure. Only the cost preliminary steps have been taken along these lines 
by committees of the alliance shura (assembly). 

61. In the meantime, the alliance atill faces Immediate practical 
challenges: 

—The need to develop a weapons allocation and distribution system and a 
coordinated military strategy that can do more than react to major Soviet 



—The need to prevent infiltration by KHAD agents in alliance political 
and military organizations and coordinate the collection of intelligence on 
Soviet and DRA intentions. 

—The establishment of joint— and better— training for resistance forces. 

— The development of a program to protect supply routes and better 
coordination in logistics. 

—The organizing of Joint political committees Inside Afghanistan to 
develop relations with tribes and chiefs that either have opted out of the 
conflict or whose militias actively support Kabul. Such committees also can 
eatablish an alliance presence widely in the country where they can work to 
keep local populations on the land and prevent them from being taxed by a 
succession of resistance groups. They can also foster underground networks in 
Soviet controlled areas. 

—The mediation of personal animosities and Ideological conflicts. A 
related problem is the need to keep moderate as well as Islamic views repre- 
sented in the alliance to reduce Kabul's ability to attract support from urban 
moderates who might fear Islamic radicalism. 

KXTERJUL ACTORS 

62. The shape of the Afghaniatan conflict has been much afiected by the 
role of regional and other external powers, a fact that clearly will 
continue. At one level, the conflict is an East-Vest issue, sra sspect 
underlined by recent press reports of a US decision to provide American-made 
"stinger" SAMs to the mujahideen. But for the Sovieta, international problems 
at the regional level probably are viewed more crucially. The role of 



Pakistan, in particular, in providing the resistance with sanctuary and a 
supply of weapons, is critical in keeping the insurgency at a level that 
frustrates Soviet efforts. We believe Moscow regards Pakistan as the key to 
decisively shifting the situation in its favor, but it is one that the Soviets 
so fsr have failed to turn, despite diplomatic threats, cross-border attacks, 
and attempts at Internal subversion. Moscow will continue to pursue its 
current negotiations strategy, hoping to cash in there on its growing pres- 
sures on Islamabad. 

Pakistan 

63. We do not foresee a significant weakening in Pakistan's demand that 
any agreement on Afghanistan must provide for an early withdrawal of Soviet 
combat forces, as long as President Zia and the generals retain a firm grip on 
power. The Pakistanis not only see this as an essentisl precondition for 
their own long-term security, but agree that without it few of the approxi- 
mately 3 million refugees on its soil will return to Afghanistsn. Islamabad 
views a military victory by the resistance as out of the question, but values 
the insurgency as a tool to persuade Moscow that it cannot subdue the Afghans 
and should work out an honorable withdrawal through negotiations. It is not 
anxious to provoke the Soviets into retaliating directly against Pakistan, nor 
to see the conflict become perceived primarily as a contest between the US and 
the USSR. 

64. For the most part, under the new political arrangement in Islamabad, 
we believe Zia and the Army will retain a final say on Pakistan's relations 
with its most important friends — China, Saudi Arabia, and the US — and its most 
important enemies — India, the Soviet Union and Afghanistan. Under Zia, 
Islamabad would reevaluate its position only if the resistance should collapse 
or Pakistan come to feel abandoned by its allies— principally China and the 
US — in the face of Soviet and/or Indian pressure. We do not Tule out some 
procedural shifts by Islamabad in the UN-sponsored talks to relieve Soviet 
pressure, to satisfy uneasy domestic constituencies, or to test Soviet 
intentions. The Pakistanis might agree, for example, to "direct talks" on 
Afghanistan If the Soviets agree to negotiate a timetable to withdraw and if 
the participants also include the Soviets and representatives of the resis- 
tance alliance. 

65. Any substantive change in Pakistan's position on Afghanistan Is more 
likely to come from domestic political change than from a modification of 
policy by the current regime. Pakistan's domestic situation is in a period of 
flux, albeit one put in train by Zia and the Army's decision to end martial 
law and permit a controlled return to "civilian" rule. While we believe Zia 
and the Army will act to contain an opposition that becomes too bold, there is 
a serious chance that the Pakistan People's Party's plan to start an anti-Zia 
movement could succeed. If such a movement were to gain momentum in the key 
province of Punjab, Zia's tenure would be endangered and probably would lead 
to an interim martial law government under a new general. 

66. Should a PPP government emerge In the near future, we believe it 
initially would move to negotiate directly with Kabul, pressure the Afghan 
refugees to leave, declare it was ending covert assistance to the resistance, 



and look for other ways to ease tensions vlth Moscow. Even a TFP government, 
however, would face major constraints In dealing with the Soviets. In our 
view, a civilian government that ignored the Military's interests or policy 
preferences could soon find itself replaced by another military regime. If 
the Any wanted to continue covert aid to the mujahideen, there is little a 
party government could do to stop it. Further, no government in Pakistan can 
afford to alienate such key allies as the Saudis or the Chinese, who un- 
doubtedly would voice their disspproval of any settlement that gave Moscow too 
much. Hor is the refugee problem an easy one to solve, given the fact that 
among the refugees are large groups of armed, battle hardened, guerrillas who 
would desperately oppose any mass return to Afghanistan, except on their own 
terms. A PFP government sight try to split the various armed groups, but here 
sgaln difficulties arise from the fact that the strongest and best-armed of 
the resistance groups are also the most Islamic, the most opposed to compro- 
mise, snd have strong ties to the most influential Islamic party in Pakistan's 
key province of Punjab. 

67. We believe Moscov and Kabul will continue their attempts to exploit 
apprehensions and internal divisions inside Pakistan. The use of lsrge Soviet 
operations in the border provinces is felt in Islamabad as one form of 
military pressure. The recent bombing of public facilities in Peshawar and 
Kabul's manipulation of the transborder tribes are other effective levers of 
pressure. So, too, is the continual seconding in the Soviet press of India's 
claim thst Pakistan is building a nuclear weapons capability and opposition 
charges in Pakistan thst Zia has unnecessarily exposed the country to satisfy 
US demands. Other devices, such ss cross-border attacks, are more counter- 
productive, as these serve to unite Pakistanis against s perceived threat. 
Under Zia, Pakistan has stood firm against Soviet pressures, but a government 
dependent on political parties would be less able to do so. 

Iran 

68. Afghanistan's other Muslim neighbor, Iran, has not participated as 
openly as Pakistan in the conflict, although it does permit over a dozen 
guerrilla groups to operate from its territory, according to one expert. Iran 
maintains the position thit the Soviets must withdraw from the country and 
refuses participation in the UN talks unless the resistance organizations are 
also represented. While Teheran does support a sizable Afghan refugee 
population on its soil (€00,000-900,000), its support to groups Inside 
Afghanistan is largely cor. fined to pro-Khomeini Shias in the Baza raj at, who 
have used their Iran-supplied weapons to displace the old, established Shi a 
leadership. As long as Tehran remains at war with Iraq, ve doubt it will pay 
much attention to Afghanistan. Further, even should it defeat Iraq, there is 
no guarantee Iran would tern Its attention eastward and foreaake further 
opportunities In the west. 

69. Although Iran oftez is extremely critical of Moscow, it retains a deep 
fear of the Soviets and its actions affecting Soviet interests usually have 
been restrained. Tehran is acutely aware that Iran is a longterm strategic 
goal of the Soviets. For the now, while Khomeini remains alive, we would not 
expect a greater Iranian involvement In Afghanistan unless: 



—the Soviets staged major offensives In Shia regions; 

— the Soviets built up permanent military forces on the Iran border; 

— Teheran perceived the Soviets were losing, in vhich case it night become 
substantially involved around Herat and politically in the Hazarajat; and 

— It perceived the resistance was losing, In vhich esse it night open up a 
flow of weapons to strengthen the mujahideen. 

If Kontazeri succeeds Khomeini, however, Teheran might strengthen Its role in 
Afghanistan. Kontazeri has already indicated his interest by sending a 
delegation to mend fences in Afghanistan. If, ss some experts believe likely, 
Rafaanjani emerges as Khomeini's successor, Iran's policy might become less 
crlticsl of the Soviet Union. 

India 

70. Hew Delhi probably will not significantly alter its policy on 
Afghanistan in the foreseeable future. Although it opposes the Soviet 
presence in Afghanistan, it has preferred to put its views to Moscow privately 
and has not joined in any international effort to put pressure on the 
Soviets. India's profound enmity with Pakistan, its fear of China, and its 
concern that US-Pakistan interests could strengthen Washington's presence in 
the region continue to guide India's security policy. Its dependence on the 
USSR for most of its weapons is a fact that no Indian government could quickly 
alter, even if it wanted to. Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi has been more open 
than his mother to better relations with Pakistan, which helps reduce 
Islamabad's fear of being caught in a India-Soviet squeeze play. But the 
rapprochement with Islamabad is fragile and Rajiv may need to revive the 
Pakistan bogey if his domestic political position weakens. Only if the 
Soviets massively augment their forces in Afghanistan, cross the Pakistani 
border in force, create large-scale instability in Pakistan, or in the longer 
term succeed In Implanting a pro-Moscow government in Islamabad, do we believe 
Hew Delhi will be sufficiently alarmed about its own security to alter its 
essentially pro-Soviet stance. 

China 

71. China plays a significant role in the Afghan conflict as a provider of 
arms and instruction to the mujahideen, as a strong voice in protesting the 
Soviet occupation, and a steady ally of Pakistan. Beijing does want better 
relations with the Soviet Union, but we see no indication it is willing any 
time soon to bargain away its stand on Afghanistan in the process. For now, 
Chins is likely to follow behind the US and Pakistan In the visibility and 
magnitude of its support to the resistance. The' level of that support could 
be threatened in the near term if on-going tensions with Vietnam should 
escalate into a major confrontation also involving the Soviets. Over the 
longer term, Beijing 'support could decline if it decided to modify its 
normalization demands to improve relations with Moscow, but this would 
constitute a major re-orientation of China'a security policy, which we doubt 
is in the offing. 



THE ON-SPONSORED TALKS 

72. We do not see any early end to the Afghanistan conflict. Even if the 
principals in the current Geneva Talks reach a "settlement," we doubt this 
would be more than an event— granted an important event — in a longer road. 
Clearly, the Soviets are putting considerable stress on the ON talks and, in 
fact, have made short tens concessions in order to keep then going— specifi- 
cally by agreeing to discuss a timetable for the withdrawal of Soviet troops 
Indirectly in the current seventh round. According to press reports, Moscow 
has said it would not allow the proximity tslks to go beyond the seventh round 
and insists that any further negotiations be held directly between Kabul and 
Islamabad. Some reports suggest Pakistan has agreed to this, provided the 
seventh round lasts as long as it takes to get agreement on a timetable. Both 
sides are far apart on the key issue of how fast the Soviet forces should be 
withdrawn. We doubt Islamabad will agree to a tinetable that allows Moscow 
sufficient tine to consolidate Its hold on the country. 

73. The emergence of Najibullah suggests to us that Moscow is not using 
the UK negotiations to cut its losses and get out, but to find a way to lower 
the intensity and costs of the conflict—at least for Soviet forces—while 
preserving its gains. In this view, Moscow is using the tslks to gsin time 
while consolidating its hold on Afghanistan and to improve the legitimacy of 
the Kabul regime by attracting Pakistan into direct talks. Moscow probably 
also hopes that the negotiations will create serious differences between 
Islamabad and the Afghan refugee leadership and between the Pakistanis and 
their most important foreign friends, including the OS. Any move by Pakistan 
that strengthens the PDPA regime's legitimacy undermines the Afghan resis- 
tance alliance and reduces the chance of an Afghan government-in-exile 
emerging on Pakistani soil. 

74. In the current round, we believe the Pakistanis sre pressing for a 
withdrawal timetable that is long enough only for the Soviets to stage an 
orderly withdrawal— about four to six months— and to make ss indirect as 
possible any dependence of the pullout on an end to outside assistance to the 
Mujahideen. Kabul, it seems clear, will take the opposite tack, insisting on 
a withdrawal over years rather than months, and requiring that withdrawal be 
contingent on a prior end to "outside interference." Kabul may agree with 
Islamabad that the mujahideen cannot be effectively controlled from either 
side of the border, and will argue that therefore a longer withdrawal period 
is needed to ensure that weapons stocks are not being replenished after they 
have been used. 

75. In general, we believe both sides will be testing the other in the 
current round. The Soviets probably will be seeking gains from the Impact on 
Islamabad of the fighting in the Afghan border provinces, KHAD-directed 
subversion in Pakistan, the removal of Karmal, and Pakistan's own Internal 
unrest. For their part, the Pakistanis have always used the ON tslks to test 
Soviet intentions. President Zia has openly said that Moscow may be ready to 
negotiate a withdrawal on terms that might be acceptable to Pakistan. We do 
not know the precise calculations being made by Zia and his advisors, but if 
they believe a Soviet withdrawal is possible over a short period, we believe 
they will move for a settlement. 



76. In our view, Pakistan has two irreducible objectives in any Afghan 
settlement: to p eminently reduce Afghanistan as a base for Soviet military 
power and to gain the repatriation of the nore than three million Afghan 
refugees on its soil. Islamabad knows these two objectives are inextricably 
linked: the Afghan refugees will not return until the Soviet troops leave. 
Although Pakistan wants a short withdrawal period, some experts believe 
Islamabad reluctantly would go along with a twelve or eighteen sionth timetable 
and the retention of a small Soviet "training contingent- In Kabul, provided 
the Soviet main force withdrew. 

77. The chief unstated Issues in the talks sre the future of the PDPA 
regime and the attitudes of the resistance groups. In our view, the Soviets 
are using the negotiations to gain time to make Kabul strong enough to 
withstand the resistance without direct Soviet support. The Pakistanis may 
calculate that Moscow could not accomplish this in two years, certainly not in 
six months, and that any PDPA regime would have to leave with departing Soviet 
troops or risk a brutal end. But, whatever the Pakistanis agree to, they will 
have a difficult time selling anything to the resistance, to Iran, or to their 
most Important friends short of a rapid and total Soviet withdrawal. 



78. The outlook in Afghanistan, then, is for the two protagonists to 
persevere in accordance with the tactics and goals each has developed over the 
past few years. We do not foresee a reduction in the fighting, if anything 
the war will intensify, as will pressure on Pakistan. The Soviets will 
continue to make military and political adjustments in Afghanistan, attempting 
to do better at those tactics and policies that have worked. This could mean 
a modest augmentation in their forces dedicated to the conflict. It almost 
certainly will mean an increased use of commando forces and tactics and 
greater efforts to attune counterguerrilla strategies to the peculiarities of 
traditional Afghan society as it appears in the different regions. Moscow 
will continue to make most of its gains north of the Hindu Kush mountains, a 
buffer zone that increasingly will be integrated economically into the USSR. 
Progress elsewhere most likely will be slow, intermittent, and replete with 
setbacks. 

79. The strategy of counterguerrilla warfare applied regionally in 
Afghanistan holds promise for slowly advancing Soviet alms over the next few 
years, but it is a partial strategy and, given the persistence of the 
mujahldeen, even partial success is not assured. Only in the north have the 
Soviets gained discernible momentum, but even there the conflict is by no 
means von. A better armed and organized resistance could, we believe, contain 
the Soviets* successes in the north and reverse the intermittent and episodic 
progress they have made elsewhere in the country. 

•0. Soviet Leader Gorbachev is concentrating on domestic priorities and 
seeking to lower international tensions, according to some analysts. We 
believe the current leadership wants improved relations with the US both in 
arms control and non-military areas and that the Third World is lower in 
Soviet priorities than st any time since Stalin. For now, according to this 
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ALTUHaTIVI SOVItT OPTIOHS 

JJ«5 h0ttM Koscow decid * * new approach is needed In Afghanistan, one 
possibility for Moscow is vppjng the sntr . Under this alternative the Soviets 
would substantially increase their military commitment in an effort to break 
out of their present difficulties and seek an early victory. Quite possibly . 
major proportion of an augmented Soviet force would be deployed alone the 
border with Pakistan to interdict resistance movement and supply. 

•5. We do not know how many additional forces Moscow calculates it would 
S.i?w °?, r „ t0 thls •*"*«•*» •Ithough many experts believe even a 
force of half a million would not be enough to cut the resistance off from its 
??!£^ ?** lstan % «• doub * ««* «llit«ry resources are seen ss the primary 
ilsiiting factor, although Moscow would be concerned about the costs of such . 
buildup, and increasingly about its impact on opinion at hose. The real 
difficulties lie elsewhere: 

««**7 the p F obletts °5 ■•iatainlng and supplying such large forces in a country 
with no railroads and little infrastructure; 

tie r? € P " 1 * 111 ** of M J°* Manage to the USSR's relations with China, the 
U5, and even India; 

—the chances of provoking a large increase in outside aiilitary support to 
the resistance and to Pakistan; and 

—perhaps uost important, a fear that, given the character of the war, 
even a much larger commitment would not bring success, thereby further 
damaging the USSR's prestige with no commensurate gain. 

86. Such considerations probably lie behind the USSR's unwillingness to 
1»Ia.I° , th H Path * They d ° not rale out * Bore » odcst "gnentation of 
!wv J ^" tais aeeaed necess *^y to maintain existing positions, 
although this seems an unlikely contingency given Soviet control over the 
tempo of the fighting. A more plausible alternative might be the assignment 
of substantial additional forces to the north in order, in effect, to occupy 
and pacify that region as part of a policy of regional differentiation. These 
forces could be largely based nearby in the Soviet Union. This would pose 
fewer logistical problems and mute foreign reactions. 

«7. Another alternative is increased pressure on P«iH«*«n Soviet threats 
I! v ! t0 keep liBlt * tions °» Islamabad's support to the mujahideen, 
waich is of course indispensable to the latter, numerous cross-border air 
attacks and even ground incursions, as well as agitation of the transborder 
tribes, have underlined these threats. 

J 8 ; Various factors have combined to deter Moscow, at least to dste, from 
significantly increasing this pressure. Among these are: 

~a concern over provoking a strong domestic response In Pakistan snd a 
hardening of its position in support of the resistance; 



n.««njJ"f lr v BOt to , CO " proi,Ue ^e possibilities of Improved relation, with 
China and Arab states in the Persian Gulf; 

-«.>.r!! n , " vil " n f ieS ' to rlak « tl "i»« «P «ecurity concerns in India, which 
might develop doubts about ultimate Soviet objectives in South Asia. 

—fears of precipitating a larger US involvement. 

e«™2^J? i ^JJK^ * , ? , h , owever ' does off « «* ^vantages of being adjustable. 
lilt ei»w\?t cc * pletel y »*•* s ° v *«* "ntrol. Military pressures of this 
ISLSS^JL^atHV 1 25 en » 1 T ely *** then "considered in the light of the 
In ^rn.?SvA,.«V *,^' y "^t * e " Pl ° yed i,0re hwlly if •«« «™P"°" 
M.^«;L!^ ^/l 1 /* 16 "' ■"* " the "••««i»»tion of President Zia, or 
^<£ J5 i *?* f Paki8taa People** P«rty f presented an unusual oppor- 
l~\Zk tl !* lstmn * • U1 " v "« **»*>* weakening in their support, if India 
decided to put pressure on Pakistan, or if Moscow case to feel that the 
fighting was turning seriously against it. 

—„!f« A p **°**«** d •mifwent is another possibility. A negotiations 
strategy could spring from .ore than one objective. Moscow might atte.pt to 
2TatS!*S" VX* " U belieVed ll WM ■*"»• "cept.bfe progSs in 
Sviirfii V«,i \f MS T7*' the S0VietS Bi « ht belleve «««>ti«tion« would 
?«J L ™ "V"* 1 " °/ *•"•■ il *•«« in the Afghanistan conflict and could 
lead to an earlier resolution of the conflict on Moscow's terns. On the other 

ItoL^JSlS*^? 1 ?'""*! 1 " t0 <XtrlC " e ltMlf fro * Afghani.^? 
2ll£™*« It *"■ U */* ht b " Pn the s '«» ol «i«>ft <* -pacific issues. Soviet 
, willingness to compromise would primarily be a function of: 

or ^\?r«^. d i* C ! U " 8e,Dent ,^ Ver ltS lon «- tera Prospects in Afghanistan- 

S«2i^SJ SL r ? , * confld0,lce that itS puppet re * ioe in ** bul cou « 

Maintain Itself without Soviet forces; 

—serious unrest inside the USSR arising from the war; and 

x —a pragmatic focusing of policy on internal development so strone as to 
require a resolution of intractable foreign problems. 

likJJ\«°^ !L the " ? nditl0M , P " talns ■* the present tl « e » « *PPe«« 
:„*«* *** ne * r future - « these conditions should someday become of 
sufficient concern to Moscow to bring Soviet terms within range of thoie of 
toclude^ ment,, tke 0SSI '* P °" iti0n ioln * into ne«otiatIons probably would 

—the retention of military training and advisory units in the country; 

—guarantees of a major if not leading role for the PDPA in a post 
settlement government; 

* ,ll* e « w * ntee of the right of relntervention in specified circumstances, 
including any resumption of "outside armed interference" in Afghanistan; and 



—Afghan neutrality, defined in Soviet terns, and guaranteed by 
Afghanistan's neighbors as veil as the US. 

92. Stating these conditions only underlines the difficulties of achieving 
the*. If the Soviets decided to pursue seriously a negotiated solution— as 
opposed to manipulating the issue to pronote divisions among their enemiea— 
the Afghan character suggests that such of the resistance would be loath to 
stop short of total expulsion. Xor would it readily guarantee a place in the 
national government to the PDPA, or abide indefinitely by any such guaran- 
tees. It is likely that the Soviets' own experience In Afghanistan would sake 
then sensitl** to these points. They probably would see such an agreement as, 
realistically, hard to obtain and harder thereafter to sustain. 

IMPLICATIONS FOE THE US 

93. We believe outside assistance, particularly access to Pakistani and 
Iranian territory, has been crucial in enabling the Afghan resistance to fight 
at Its current level of military effectiveness. At the same time, we believe 
the Afghans would continue to fight— though less effectively— even if all 
outside assistance were cut off. Barring the loss of sanctuary or, alter- 
natively, a significant upgrading in the weaponry, training, and logistics of 
the mujahideen, we do foresee a slow decline in the resistance capacity to 
cope with improved Soviet tactics and weapons. Those resistance bands and 
commanders that adjust to evolving Soviet tactics and weapons will keep the 
war going, but with greater difficulty and at greater coat. These groups will 
have no lack of manpower, as each annual crop of determined youth comes of age 
in the refugee camps. Better weapons, training, and logistics would make the 
Afghans better guerrillas in our view, enable them to exact a higher price 
from the Soviets, and possibly restore the rough military balance in the 
conflict. We see nc prospect, however, that auch improvements would permit 
the resistance a military breakthrough against the Soviets. Even if it could 
overcome the many internal factors that limits its capabilities, the resis- 
tance would still lack the manpower and resources to defeat a state the size 
of the Soviet Union. In our view, the best the Afghans can do is to keep up 
the fighting to convince Moscow it cannot win in Afghanistan and that a 
continuation of the conflict will only intensify serious domestic problems in 
the Soviet Union and complicate its efforts to gain credits, technology, and 
arms control agreements from the West. 

94. For its part, Islamabad has always sought to keep outside assistance 
at a level which enables the mujahideen to prevent Moscow from consolidating 
its hold on the country, but which does not provoke the Soviets into retaliat- 
ing against Pakistan in a major way. We believe Islamabad under President Zia 
probably would assist the resistance with better weapons, training, and 
logistics, if it were convinced this was needed to restore a declining 
resistance. The Pakistanis, however, will remain extremely cautious about 
going beyond this, particularly now while the Zia/Junejo regime is facing a 
serious domestic challenge from the opposition Pakistan People's Party. 
Islamabad might welcome more open humanitarian assistance to the mujahideen 
controlled areas inside Afghanistan, as this could limit future refugee 
migrations and facilitate the return of at least some of the refugees from 



Pakistan after a settlement. It aright also strengthen the view in Pakistan 
that the conflict la not purely a military contest, but a clash between two 
social orders, Islamic and communist. 

95. Publicly at least, Pakistan under Zla will continue to deemphasite its 
tlca with the US. Host Pakiatanls appreciate the fact that US ailitary and 
economic assistance has aade their country stronger, but they continue to 
doubt the extent and durability of US commitments. Pockets of strong anti- 
Aaerlcanisa aaong urban, educated Pakistanis liait the flexibility of policy- 
aekera in dealing with the US, particularly as the political systea becoaes 
■ore open. Islaaabad will continue to insist on substantial US ailitary and 
econoalc assistance as the price of its support on Afghanistan, but probably 
does not expect aajor increases in aid. It will becoae aore wary as the US 
elections approach in 1987. 

96. We believe the attitude of Afghan resistance leaders toward the U.S. 
will becoae increasingly strained and less cordial as the war goes on, unless 
the resistance gains substantial visible aaterial and diplomatic support from 
the Vest. Despite considerable goodwill toward the U.S., Afghan resistance 
leaders say the U.S. is not putting enough pressure on the Pakistanis to 
cooperste fully and ease supply bottlenecks. They slso insist tfast insuffici- 
ent war supplies are reaching the groups fighting inside. According to our 
interviews, the most disillusioned by what they perceive ss a gap between 
promises and actual assistance are the field comnanders. Many groups blame 
other groups— or the Pakistanis— for siphoning off and then selling or 
stockpiling weapons. 

97. Although, the major resistance groups have their own agendas and 
ideological perspectives, and will quarrel bitterly over what a post-conflict 
Afghanistan should look like, we believe they will jointly oppose any aettle- 
aent that does not achieve a rapid Soviet troop withdrawal from Afghanistan. 
The resistance leaders are concerned that Pakistan— and the U.S.— will reach a 
aettleaent unacceptable to most Afghans. In our view, the resistance will 
fight on and aake it virtually impossible to implement any settlement to which 
they are not a willing party. 

98. We agree the resistance will fight on for the foreseeable future, but 
we do not think Afghan endurance is limitless. For now, their aorale is 
strong and capable of sustaining aetbacks like the loas of Zhswar in Paktla. 
But the Afghans need assurance the conflict will remain a key issue on the 
world agenda and in the diplomacy of their aajor outside supporters — the U.S., 
China, and the Saudis. They do not want their war to becoae a forgotten 
conflict. They want the world to recognize the dimensions and costs of their 
resistance and to insist on a settlement that essentially guarantees Afghan 
self-deteralnation. They are increasingly conscious that their struggle will 
be a long one, In which political and cultural tools will be as laportant as 
ailitary ones. In this longer perspective, the resistance leaders increasing- 
ly will welcoae huaanitarian assistance to build and aaintain the educational, 
cultural, aedical and other technical institutions of an Islamic alternative 
to Soviet purposes in Afghanistan. 



